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Names and Places 


[The editors will welcome as contributions to this section of Western Folklore articles or 
brief notes concerned with Western place names or inquiries calling for information about 
them. Contributions may be sent directly to the editor, Professor T. M. Pearce, University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N.M.] 


TRUTH OR CONSEQUENCES, NEW MEXICO 


HELEN CARLSON 


A NAME CONTROVERSY, lying somewhat dormant of late and centered in a 
New Mexican town situated on Highway 85 between Albuquerque and El 
Paso, ‘Texas, has existed since the residents of the City of Hot Springs in 
Sierra County, by a vote of 1294 to 295, changed the name of their community 
to Truth or Consequences by special election on March 31, 1950." On the day 
preceding, a headline in the Hot Springs Herald, ““Whole ‘Town ‘Jumping 
Up and Down’ Over Proposal,’ evidenced the vigor of the early dissenters. 
Those who preferred the name Hot Springs felt it to be more durable, having 
been named for a significant natural feature. The group who favored the 
change wanted the arresting name adopted to attract tourists. Truth or 
Consequences resembles in sound, if not in intent, the name choices of some 
pioneers, particularly the names signifying confidence and fortitude as- 
sociated with the mines and mining districts. When forceful opposers twice 
fought the name change through court but were unsuccessful in having the 
election declared void,’ the residents of a city addition, named Williamsburg 
for Dr. ‘Thomas B. Williams, adopted the Hot Springs name immediately, 
and it became official by special election on May 23, 1950.* 

Truth or Consequences derived from the radio program of the same name. 
Ten years prior to the adoption of the name in New Mexico, Ralph Edwards, 
upon learning that a sponsor was looking for a new half-hour radio show, 
set about to find something unique in quiz shows. He recalled the parlor 
games with which his mother had amused him when he was a child living in 
their farm home. One of these was the familiar “heavy, heavy hangs’’ with 
its “truth or consequences.’’ With a view to determining the feasibility of 
his plan, he and his wife held an evening’s entertainment for a group of 


1T. M. Pearce, ed., New Mexico Place-Name Dictionary (First Collection—Committee Report 
May 14, 1949), p- 13; “44,000 Postmasters Will Hear About Truth or Consequences,” the Albu- 
querque Tribune, April 3, 1950, p. 6. 

* March 30, 1950, p. 1. 

° Mrs. Douglass K. FitzHugh (Evelyn R.) in a letter dated January 8, 1957. 

‘Miss Joan Amin of Truth or Consequences, N.M.; “Williamsburg Plans Vote May 23 on Hot 
Springs Name,” Hot Springs Herald, April 6, 1950, p. 1. 
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friends, and “. . . they ran through all the old games of their childhood, and 
the minute he came to “Truth or Consequences,’ Ralph knew he had what 
he was looking for.”’ Contingent upon the adoption of this name by the 
New Mexican town was the understanding that an April Fool’s Fiesta would 
be held there each year; the first was broadcast on Saturday, April 1, 1950, 
in celebration of the tenth anniversary of the radio program. A rancher, Roy 
Stovall, was appointed public relations man for the town. One of his duties 
was ‘‘to put signs giving the mileage to Truth or Consequences, N.M., in such 
promising spots as on the banks of the St. Lawrence river, in Cairo, Egypt, 
and outside the Grand Central Station in New York City.’” 

The name of Hot Springs, used interchangeably with Ojo Caliente, is a 
familiar and an old one in the state; Ojo Caliente in Taos County was men- 
tioned in English as early as 1807 by Zebulon Pike.’ The name became 
significant in southwestern New Mexico after 1868 when the Eastern Chirica- 
hua, or Warm Springs Apaches, were removed from the reservation at Bosque 
Redondo to the Ojo Caliente, or Hot Springs, Reservation.’ 


On September 2, 1877, about 300 of the Warm Spring Indians left the reserva- 
tion taking with them a number of animals belonging to other Indians. ‘They were 
followed by the police and Indian volunteers. Nearly all of the stock they had was 
captured, thirteen Indians killed, and 31 women and children brought back as 
prisoners by the different parties that went in pursuit. The Warm Spring Indians 
shortly after surrendered to the military authorities at Fort Wingate, New Mexico, 
at Hot Springs, New Mexico.’ 


Kautz [General] now decided that the Chiricahuas were at large in greater num- 
bers than he at first supposed, and that they were probably being reinforced by 
restless bucks from the Hot Springs Reservation. When Dr. Whitney, the acting 
agent at Ojo Caliente, confirmed this view, Lieutenant Austin Henely was sent 
to the Rio Grande to investigate.” 


Although it is not a certainty that the name did not derive from the springs 
of the present Truth or Consequences, this reservation was located near, 
and probably named for, springs in the Cafiada de Alamosa where Geronimo 
was once taken.” It has not been established from which springs the common 
appellation, Warm Springs Apaches, for the Eastern Chiricahua stemmed. 


® Hot Springs Herald, loc. cit. 

* The Albuquerque Tribune, loc. cit. 

7 Pearce, op. cit., p. 20. 

§ Ralph Emerson Twitchell, ed., Leading Facts of New Mexican History (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
1917) II, 438. The Hot Springs Indian Reservation was created by Executive Order of April 9, 1874. 
Cf. the map of the Territory of New Mexico, printed for the Department of the Interior, General 
Land Office, in 1876: both the Reservation and the community of Hot Springs are shown. Cf., also, 
map by U. S. Surveyor General’s Office, Santa Fe, 1876, for town of Hot Springs. 

*John P. Clum, “Apache Misrule: A Bungling Agent Sets the Military Arm in Motion,” New 
Mexico Historical Review, V (1930), 138. 

10 Ralph H. Ogle, “Federal Control of the Apaches 1848-1886,” New Mexico Historical Review, 
XV (1940), 239. 

11 Frank D. Reeve, editor of the New Mexico Historical Review. 
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The hot springs of Sierra County, famous in the Southwest, were previ- 
ously known as Palomas. In the New Mexico State Business Directory 191 3- 
1914, Palomas Springs was described as “‘A postoffice in Sierra county, 18 
miles southwest of Engle, the shipping point, and 38 miles northeast of Hills- 
boro, the banking point.”” The next edition of the directory had the entry 
changed to Hot Springs and gave information identical to that in the above 
quotation.” The Palomas name group in Sierra County includes: Las Palomas 
Valley; Palomas Gap in the Caballos Mountains; Palomas Mining District 
in the Black Range; Rio Palomas; and the Palomas Chief, the principal mine 
of the Hermosa District in the late nineteenth century. The name of Palomas 
Springs was transferred probably from one among the group of names that 
stemmed from the Rio Palomas.” 

Ralph Emerson Twitchell combined the names: ‘The Palomas Hot 
Springs are among the most famous waters of the Southwest and for unknown 
ages the prehistoric inhabitants, later the Indians, and still later the Spaniards 
and Mexicans have used them against rheumatic and blood diseases.”” The 
New Mexico Place-Name Dictionary mentions that the “hot medicinal 
springs of Palomas, now called Hot Springs, . . . developed a health resort at 
this center, naming the city for a chief source of revenue.” Although Fount 
Sullivan is said to have started the settlement in 1905, it was not ascertained 
that he applied either of the names, Palomas Springs or Hot Springs.” 

A glance at the numerous entries under Hot Springs in the telephone 
directory for Truth or Consequences, issued by the Hot Springs Telephone 
Company, reveals that the old name is far from lost. A recent newspaper story 
datelined ‘Truth or Consequences announced a basketball game scheduled 
between the ‘Tigers of the Hot Springs High School and a rival team.” Aver- 
sion to the name and to its length is not limited to that immediate vicinity. 
‘The community is generally referred to as T or C by many New Mexicans, in- 
cluding radio newscasters and newspapermen. Will Harrison, of the latter 
group, when finding it necessary to write out the full name, regularly in- 
serts the expression Ugh! after it. Those who approve the name often re- 
taliate by writing or saying “Will Harrison Ugh!’ When, to insure its con- 
tinued existence, the people of Williamsburg adopted the name of Hot 
Springs in 1950, Mr. R. H. Middleton explained, “If something happens 

* (Denver, 1913), Pp. 543. 

73 New Mexico State Business Directory, 1915 (Denver, 1915), p. 426. 

* Charles F. Coan, A History of New Mexico (Chicago and New York, 1925), I, 454-455; Twitchell, 
Leading Facts of New Mexico History, IV, 274. 


8 Twitchell, loc. cit. 

%* Pearce, New Mexico Place-Name Dictionary (Second Collection—Committee Report, May 13, 
1950), p. 20. 

7 Writers’ Project Files of the Works Progress Administration, copy located in the office of 
Professor T. M. Pearce, Bandelier Hall, The University of New Mexico. 

#8“Hot Springs, Hatch Renew Rivalry Tonight,” the Albuquerque Journal, January 18, 1957. 

# Frank D. Reeve, editor of the New Mexico Historical Review. 
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later to our ‘Truth or Consequences program, we'll still have Hot Springs.’” 
Despite its tardy acceptance, Truth or Consequences seems likely to remain 
the name of the post office unless some dedicated citizen can cause it to be 
changed back again to Hot Springs. 


The University of New Mexico 


*» Hot Springs Herald, April 6, 1950, p. 1. 


195'7 SUMMER SESSION COuRSES IN FOLKLORE 
A Survey of Offerings at Western Institutions 


Colorado College 
English goos. Ballads and Folklore. 3 units . . . . *THEODORE Woop 


Idyllwild (Calif.) School of Music and The Arts. July 8-19 
A Survey of Folk Music, Especially of the United 


States. . SAmM HINTON, PETE SEEGER, BEATRICE KROHN, Kurt MILLER 
Kansas State College. June 3—August 2 
English goz. American Folklore. 3 units . . . . . WztLLIAM E. Kocu 


North Texas State College, Denton 
English 385. Life and Literature of the Southwest. 


gunits. . . . . . . GerorGE D. HENpDRICKs 
University of California, ic Anrties fine 24—August 2 

Anthropology 124. Comparative Religion. 2 units . WuLLiAmM A. Lessa 
English 148. The Ballad.2 units . . . . . . . . *HoLtcEerR NYGARD 
English 118. Children’s Literature.2 units. . . . . . *Doris WATTs 
Folklore 101. Introduction to Folklore. 2 units . . . *HOLGER NYGARD 
Folklore 105. American Folklore.2 units . . . . . . *AusTIN E. FIFE 
Music 136. Musical Cultures of the World. 2 units . . *CHARLES SEEGER 


Physical Education 3. The Dance, Folk and Square . WILLIAM PILLICH 
Physical Education 227. Comparative Study of Materials 


and Methods in Dance. 2 units . . . . . . . . ALMA HAWKINS 

University of Hawaii. June 24—August 2 

Anthropology 269. Folklore. 2 units . . . . . KATHARINE LUOMALA 

English 263. Literature of the Pacific. 3 units. . . . . CARL STROVEN 

Music 230. Music of the Far East.3 units. . . . . BARBARA B. SMITH 
University of New Mexico. June 13—August 9 

English 161. ‘The Folktale in English. 3 units . . ERNEsT W. BAUGHMAN 
University of Texas. July 17—August 30 

English 273k. The Folk Ballad. 2 units . . . . . R.C. STEPHENSON 
University of Utah. June 17—July 26 

English 1854. American Folklore. 214 units . . . WaAyLaNp D. HANpb 


* Visiting staff member 
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